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What Others Are Saying 





T MAY BE that the proposal [to ease provisions of the school fire-safety code] would permit a 

prudent level of fire safety at less cost than the requirements of the present code, although 
that remains to be seen. But it is reasonable to be cautious. And if an error is to be made it is 
better to make it on the financial side by buying a few unnecessary sprinklers than not to have 
them in place when the need arises 


Editorial—St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch 


A’ FOR AMBULANCE-CHASING lawyers and bill-padding doctors, that 
is a matter for the professional associations, Bar and Medical. 
And it's about time that these associations took note of the activi- 
ties of some of their members and started to clean house. 
Editorial—New York Journal American 


PINNING COUNTER-CLOCKWISE, the storm struck Islamorada with its northeast quadrant 
whose winds whirled in from the sea. At Marathon, in the northwest quadrant, the wind 
came from the opposite direction, pushing up bay water instead of ocean, and causing nearly 
all of the [heavy rains and wave wash] damage on the bay side. In both areas, about nine 
inches of rain fell in the two days following the passage of the storm. This unkind combination 
>f attacks gave rise to insurance rows thet continue to rankle in the minds of a few [Fla.] Keys 
people. Hurricane insurance against damage by sea water, when companies write it at all, is 
prohibitively dear; it is doubtful whether anybody in Donna's path, from start to finish, had it 
Generally covered in a homeowner's policy, however, is direct damage from wind, and from 
rain that soaks the interior of a house after its roof has been destroyed. Thus caught between 
wind and water, the insurance underwriters mustered teams of adjusters and sent them in to 
follow Donna's wake, making a careful appraisal of what had happened in each individual case 
The majority opinion was that they were fair, and sometimes even generous 


From an article on Hurricane Donna in The New Yorker 


1 PRACTICE of asking for damages that bear no relationship to the 

extent of the injury amounts to something close to pettifoggery. We 
should think that courts themselves would deal harshly with attorneys 
who bring in extravagant claims for damages. The suggestion has even 
been made that specific sums of money be not mentioned in the filing 
of suits. Then the judge and jury could work toward an equitable settie- 
ment, without being unreasonably influenced by an attorney's attempt 
to get more than he ought to get. This may be too extreme a solution. 
But something should be done to draw the line between attorneys and 
auctioneers. 

Editorial—Eugene, Ore., Register-Guard 


HE THEORY behind the ‘‘safe-driving’’ plan is certainly one of fairness. The ‘‘good"’ drivers 
are rewarded for their care and caution; the ‘‘bad"’ drivers are made to pay for the extra 
risk they represent 
There's no stigma attached to bad drivers, either, in this proposition. Since the rates are 
related to a three-year period, there would be monetary incentive for a ‘“‘bad"’ driver 
1 good driver so his rates would go down 


Editorial—La Grange, Ga., News 
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SAFE DRIVER INSURANCE PLAN 


A Triple-Threat Package on the Side of Local Agents 


By William S. Gillam 


HE SAFE DRIVER Insurance 
Teian is helping independent 
local agents to increase their 
share of profitable auto insurance 
business. The plan, already ap- 
proved in 36 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has three major 
objectives: 

|) To satisfy the growing pub- 
lic demand for auto insurance 
with a substantial difference in 
the price paid by car owners who 
are not accident prone as com- 
pared with the price paid by those 
who are. 

2) To stimulate safe driving 
practices by offering monetary 
savings to the driver who oper- 
ates his car in a lawful manner 


An average of slightly 
more than Seven Out Of 
Ten drivers qualify for 
reduced rates under The 
Safe Driver Insurance 
Plan in states where it 
has been introduced. 
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that helps safeguard lives and 
property. 

3) To provide rates for good 
drivers that are competitive with 
rates charged by independent 
companies who “aim to insure 
only careful drivers” and at the 
same time provide the bureau 
companies with adequate rates 
for the average driver and the 
below-average driver. 

The first safe driver insurance 
plan was introduced May 1, 1959 
in California where reports on 
operators records could be pro- 
vided at a minimum cost and 
without delay. The National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters 
and The National Automobile 
Underwriters Association then 
developed a modified plan for 
States which were unable to pro- 
vide accurate reports promptly 
and at a reasonable cost. This 
modified plan was first intro- 
duced March 1, 1960 in Connec- 
ticut and subsequently was intro- 
duced into other states. 











The fact that the majority of motorists will save money under the Safe 
Driver Insurance Plan is demonstrated by William Leslie, Jr., general man- 
ager of the National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. The figures apply to 


New York drivers. 


This type of plan was designed 
with the idea that it could be ad- 
ministered effectively in the com- 
plete absence of motor vehicle 
records by the use of an applica- 
tion signed by the insured on the 
first rating under the plan and 
thereafter on the basis of infor- 
mation that would be available in 
the files of the company. 


Experience with the type of 


plan that was first introduced in 
Connecticut has led to the devel- 


opment of several relatively minor 
modifications which have been 
incorporated in the plan that is 
being filed in most states cur- 
rently. A brief summary of the 
details of this plan follows: 

The plan is used in rating pri- 
vate passenger automobiles 
owned by individuals or owned 
jointly by two or more relatives 
who are resident in the same 
household. It applies to liability, 
medical payments and collision 
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insurance coverages only, not to 
fire, theft or comprehensive in- 
surance. It is based upon an ex- 
perience period of three years 
immediately preceding the date 
of application or the preparation 
of the renewal. 

A system of driving record 
points has been set up. Points are 
assigned for certain moving traffic 
violations for which the applicant, 
or any operator of the vehicle 
who resides in the same house- 
hold, has been convicted during 
the three year experience period 
as follows: 


@ Three points are assigned 
for each conviction of: driving 
while intoxicated or under the 
influence of drugs; or failure to 
stop and report when involved 
in an accident; or homicide or as- 
sault arising out of the operation 
of a motor vehicle; or driving 
during a period while license is 
suspended or revoked. 

© Two points are assigned for 
the accumulation of points under 
a State point system or a series 
of convictions as a result of which 
the filing of evidence of financial 
responsibility under any financial 
responsibility law is required as 
of the effective date of the policy. 

@ One point is assigned for 
each conviction of any other 
moving traffic violation as a result 
of which the operator’s license 
was suspended or revoked or the 
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filing of evidence of financial re- 
sponsibility under any financial 
responsibility law is required as 
of the effective date of the policy. 

Also, one point is to be assigned 
for each automobile accident dur- 
ing the preceding three years in- 
volving the applicant — or any 
other operator of the automobile 
who resides in the same house- 
hold—while operating any pri- 
vate passenger type automobile, 
which accident results in bodily 
injury or death, or in damage to 
any property (including his own) 
in excess of $50. One point is 
also assigned if there were two or 
more such accidents during the 
experience period each of which 
resulted in damage to property 
of $50 or less. 


However, no point is assigned 


for an accident if the insured 
demonstrates that the accident 
occurred under the following cir- 
cumstances: when the automo- 
bile was lawfully parked; when 
the insured, other resident oper- 
ator or owner has been reim- 
bursed by, or has judgment 
against, the third party responsi- 
ble for the accident; or when the 
automobile was struck in the rear 
by another vehicle and the appli- 
cant or resident operator has not 
been convicted of a moving traffic 
violation in connection with the 
accident. 


Also no point is assigned when 








the operator of the other auto- 
mobile was convicted of a mov- 
ing traffic violation and the ap- 
plicant or resident operator was 
not convicted of a moving viola- 
tion in connection with the ac- 
cident; or when the automobile 
was damaged by a hit-and-run 
driver, if this was reported to 
proper authority within 24 hours. 

The number of driving record 
points accumulated during the 
three year experience period de- 
termines the driving record sub- 
classification to be used. There 
are five Sub-Classifications with 
discounts and surcharges as fol- 
lows: 


Number of Driving Discount or 
Record Points Surcharge 
0 15% discount 
l 5% surcharge 
2 50% surcharge 
3 100% surcharge 
4 or more 150% surcharge 

Tables of Master Driving Rec- 
ord Rates have been printed 
which enable the modified rates 
under the plan to be determined 
without calculation. 

Under the plan, if the owner 
or principal operator has not 
been licensed for the full three 
year experience period, the auto- 
mobile is to be rated at the basic 
manual rate instead of at the dis- 
counted rate. If any driving rec- 
ord points have been assigned, 
the automobile is to be rated at 
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the appropriate surcharged rate. 

If two or more automobiles 
are insured under the same pol- 
icy, the points are assigned to the 
automobile with the highest basic 
manual rate. The other automo- 
biles are assigned to Class O 
under the plan and receive a 15 
per cent discount. In addition, the 
current 25 per cent discount that 
is applicable to the rates for one 
car of eligible two-car risks has 
been retained. 

The initial information to as- 
sign the proper sub-classification 
is obtained from an application 
signed personally by the appli- 
cant. The agent or broker certifies 


William S$. Gillam 


Mr. Gillam joined the actuarial 
division of the National Bureau in 
1949, was transferred to the research 
division in 1953 and named division 
manager in 1959. Following World 
War Il service in Normandy when he 
earned the Purple Heart, Mr. Gillam 
served as a statistician with the 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
(the Gallup Poll) from 1946 until 
1949. 
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to the best of his knowledge and 
belief that the signature is the 
personal signature of the appli- 
cant. During the first year this 
applies both to new and renewal 
business. Subsequently, it will 
apply only to new business; with 
the information necessary to as- 
sign the proper renewal sub-clas- 
sification to be determined, at the 
company’s option, from the com- 
pany’s own records, motor vehicle 
records, a signed application or 
any combination thereof. 

How successful has the safe 
driver insurance plan been in ac- 
complishing its three objectives 
of meeting public demand, pro- 
moting highway safety and put- 
ting the companies in a better 
competitive position? 

In state after state the plan has 
been welcomed with enthusiasm 
by editorial writers, and reports 
from the field indicate that the 
agents and the great majority of 
the public have highly favorable 
attitudes toward the plan. For ex- 
ample, at a panel in San Fran- 
cisco in October a past president 
of the California Association of 
Insurance Agents, Mr. William J. 
Hobin, was quoted as saying that 
he was an “enthusiastic support- 
er” and that the plan “makes 
solid sense to the insurance buy- 
ing public.” 
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Also on the panel in San Fran- 
cisco, Capt. Edward Moody of 
the San Francisco Police Depart- 
ment stated that with the intro- 
duction of the safe driver insur- 
ance plan the insurance compan- 
ies are “taking advantage of an 
important tool—identifying the 
bad risk” and that “someone is 
finally giving the Police Depart- 
ment help in combatting traffic 
accidents.” 

As to the effect of the plan in 
reducing auto accidents, deaths 
and injuries, there are many 
other factors involved and it has 
not been possible yet to develop 
enough statistical data in most 
States to show whatever improve- 
ment might have followed the in- 


troduction of the plan. However, 
in Texas, where a safe driving 
insurance plan was introduced 
effective January 1, 1960 by the 
Texas Board of Insurance for use 
by all companies writing auto- 
mobile insurance in the state, the 


Director of Public Safety is 
quoted as having estimated that 
fatalities in Texas in 1960 would 
be 165 less than the previous 
year’s 2,453. This seven per cent 
average reduction has been main- 
tained fairly consistently in Texas 
since the plan went into effect. 
The numbers of accidents and in- 
juries have also been reduced. 
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Across The Land, Agents 
Get Things Done To 
Help Their Communities 


by James R. Mathews 


M ‘43s PRODUCTION, automa- 
tion, pushbuttons, and coin- 
in-a-slot machines are sympto- 
matic and symbolical of the 
modern era. Robots and tapes 
and printed circuits all tend to 
place this modern era in an at- 
mosphere of impersonalization, 
where man many times becomes 
the servant rather than the mas- 
ter of his ingenuity and his in- 
ventiveness. 

Even in the plebian world of 
insurance, slot machine policies 
and data processed invoices and 
“take it or leave it” package poli- 
cies seem to be taking over. And 
yet we still find encouraging signs 
that auger well for the personal 
approach. 

Independent insurance agents 
have always been to the forefront 
of those with the personal touch, 
those who say “You're a name, 
not a number with us.” Independ- 
ent local businessmen that they 
are, the agents realize how im- 
portant personal contact is to 


the future of their business, the 
continuity of their agencies. 

They have built substantial 
businesses over the years by being 
the friendly advisor, the one to 
turn to in times of disasters and 
emergencies. As solid members of 
their communities they have al- 
ways been on call for civic proj- 
ects and campaigns, from Red 
Cross drives to church outings to 
Boy Scout camp-outs. 

Cynics and critics have been 
quick to stigmatize such activity 
as merely the trappings of good 
salesmen, something that is “re- 
quired” of them if they hope to 
be successful. What the non-be- 
lievers fail to appreciate is the 
obvious fact that no mandatory 
requirement for participation in 
community affairs could possibly 
account for the tremendous con- 
tributions in time, effort and 
money of independent local 
agents. 


In town after town, local agents 
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have borne the brunt of supplying 
the necessary ingredients—lead- 
ership, manpower and willingness 
to work. Make no mistake about 
it, they could not possibly be 
forced to perform so many good 
deeds and contribute so much to 
the welfare of their communities. 

Here are representative exam- 
ples of how independent agents, 
through their local associations, 
have helped their towns in diverse 
and imaginative ways 

Big I independent agents in 
Northern Nevada spent $1,200 to 
furnish and equip a recreation 
room for the Police Athletic 


League (PAL), to accommodate 
young boys in the Reno-Sparks 


area. This association also sup- 
plied funds for the covering of 
dangerous drainage ditches, prev- 
alent throughout Reno and 
Sparks—ditches which have in 
the past needlessly claimed the 
lives of small children. 


Annual cash awards — which 
last year totaled $1,560—are pre- 
sented by the Greater Miami 
(Fla.) Association of Insurance 
Agents to motorists who spot the 
Lucky Stop Sign, This sign, an 
unusual traffic safety device, is 
placed at a different intersection 
each day, and the first motorist 
to telephone telling its location to 
the local radio station receives a 
cash award. The Department of 
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Transportation not only granted 
permission for this project and 
campaign, but it constructed the 
Lucky Stop Sign itself and as- 
signed personnel to maintain and 
change its location daily. 

A 16-mm projector and screen 
were purchased by the Columbus 
County (N.C.) Association of In- 
surance Agents several years ago 
at a cost of $750. This equipment 
is maintained by the association 
and is used freely by civic organ- 
izations in the county. The name 
of the local board appears on the 


James R. Mathews 
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projector and considerable good- 
will has resulted from the project, 
which is a substantial contribu- 
tion to the community. 


A check for $4,500 was pre- 
sented by the Des Moines (lowa) 
Association to the School Board 
to apply on the purchase of a 15- 
place Driv-o-trainer unit for one 
of the local schools. The presi- 
dent of the School Board, in 
thanking the association, re- 
marked that “it’s a little unusual 
to have people from the commu- 
nity come in and give us money.” 


A volunteer fireman of the year 
contest was conducted by the 
Modesto (Calif.) agents associa- 
tion during Fire Prevention Week, 


embracing the 600 non-paid fire- 


men in the Greater Modesto 
area. The outstanding volunteer 
selected was awarded $250, and 
given a trophy and two portraits 
of himself from the Modesto and 
Stanislaus County Agents Associ- 
ations at the annual firemen’s 
dinner. Runners-up received por- 
traits and trophies. In support of 
this contest, the local newspaper 
ran a series of articles devoted to 
the five finalists, giving excellent 
editorial coverage including pic- 
tures. All volunteer firemen were 
invited to participate in the con- 
test, with each of the fire districts 
asked to nominate a candidate. 
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From these nominees a commit- 
tee selected five finalists. A sec- 
ond committee then selected the 
winner. District candidates also 
received trophies. 


Perhaps no better recognition 
of the standing of the independ- 
ent local agent in his community 
could be found than the welcome 
home tribute paid to Paul H. 
Jones, CPCU, immediate past 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, fol- 
lowing his election to the NAIA 
presidency in the fall of 1959. 
Greeted at the Tucson airport by 
a large delegation of civic and 
industrial leaders led by the 
Mayor, Mr. Jones was driven 
through the city in a police es- 
corted motorcade. The event was 
featured by the local newspapers, 
radio and television stations. One 
radio station did live broadcasts 
through their mobile news unit 
from the airport and along the 
motorcade. 


Certainly this indicated the 
high regard in which independ- 
ent agents are held by their fel- 
low townspeople. Such a reputa- 
tion, such an esteem, is not 
gained overnight but is the result 
of years of unselfish endeavor and 
voluntary civic participation and 
achievement. 
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INSURANCE: 


Bulwark of Individualism 


Government Enroachment 
Conflicts With The Rights And 
Duties of The Individual 


by H. Clay Johnson 


y WAS TAUGHT to believe with 

St. Thomas Aquinas that man 
is by his very nature a social 
being—which means simply that 
the Creator intended that man 
live in a society with other men. 

And I was taught also to be- 
lieve that man has a natural right 
to ownership of private property. 

From these precepts, of course, 
springs the moral 
man’s rights and duties with re- 
spect to the society in which he 
lives. That is why the common 
law as it developed in England 
and later in this country recog- 
nized man’s natural rights with 
respect to his property and his 
person and allowed recovery for 


trespass and other violations of 


those rights. 
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concept of 


Insurance, one might say, is the 
bulwark of Individualism as em- 
braced by our common law be- 
cause insurance is the medium by 
which individuals protect their 
property and guarantee their abil- 
ity to perform moral duties to 
their fellow men which their so- 
cial nature prescribes and which 
the common law enforces. 

When we as insurers write a 
fire insurance policy. or any other 
form of property insurance, we 
are giving concrete recognition 
to the individual’s natural right 
to own and enjoy the use of 
property. Similarly, when we as 
insurers write a liability policy 
we are giving concrete recogni- 
tion to the individual’s moral and 
legal duty to observe the rights of 
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others with respect to their prop- 
erty and their person. 

Without these legal rights and 
moral obligations of mankind, 
there would be no need for insur- 
ance. Conversely, without insur- 
ance many, if not most, of the 
same moral and legal rights and 
obligations would go unfulfilled 
in this world. 


Thus, insurance in a broad 
sense is the embodiment of man’s 
moral position in the world and 
his responsibility to his Creator 
and his fellow man. We in this 
business should remember that 
Insurance and Individualism are 
interdependent and that one can- 
not long exist without the other. 
The fact that Insurance uses 
funds collected from the many 
to pay the few does not detract 
from its direct relationship to and 
dependence upon Individualism. 

While in a broad sense Insur- 
ance could be called one of the 
earliest forms of “collectivism,” 
there is an essential difference 
between the two from a political 
standpoint since Insurance rests 
on the concept of individual vo- 
lition whereas “collectivism” rests 
on the concept of state compul- 
sion. 

Thomas Jetlerson, who wrote 
the soul-stirring words in our 
Declaration of Independence, 
was a true liberal who believed 


in the preservation of individual 
rights. The liberalism which has 
been peddled in recent years is a 
phony brand, almost the antithe- 
sis of the Jeffersonian type. 


The modern liberal is one who 
favors big government at the ex- 
pense of individual freedom. He 
views with satisfaction the gov- 
ernment’s increasing intrusion 
into our private affairs. He enthu- 
siastically endorses all so-called 
“welfare” legislation even though 
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it threatens to stifle individual in- 
centive and paves the way for 
State socialism. 

The true liberals who drafted 
our Constitution recognized the 
close relationship between prop- 
erty and liberty and wished to 
make property a main qualifica- 
tion for the exercise of political 
rights. 

In America, we have legislated 
for economic freedom. In the 
course of development of capital- 


ism in America, the ownership of 


property has steadily become less 
and less a privilege and the num- 
ber of these sharing in its benefits 
has expanded more and more. 
Here, the bulk of our popula- 
tion has always been convinced 
that social reforms are compati- 
ble with economic freedom. Thus, 
measures have been introduced 
which have lessened the impact 


on the people of the swings of 


the economic pendulum and so- 
cial reforms have been adopted 
which give a large measure of se- 
curity to wage earners and others. 

As of today we have evolved 
in America a system which has 
come to be called the “people’s 
capitalism” through which, by 


their widespread ownership of 


corporate stock, participation in 
pension, welfare, profit-sharing 
and savings funds, and the like, 
the people virtually own the 
means of production. 
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We know that this form of cap- 
italism has achieved the greatest 
amount of economic and social 
progress ever known without sac- 
rificing any of the basic freedoms 
and without lowering the dignity 
of the individual. It offers the 
highest standard of living the 
world. has ever seen. It is not 
only opposed to communism but 
itis also opposed to all forms of 
nationalization of industry—and 
the great advantage it has over 
all socialistic systems is that it is 
the direct result of private initia- 
tive and private enterprise: it is a 
form of economic democracy 
which is an offshoot of the po- 
litical democracy deep-rooted in 
the American way of life. 

Our people have never been 
socialistically inclined. Nor do I 
believe that there is now any 
threat of a government move to 
nationalize insurance or any 
other major industry. Neverthe- 
less, there appear to be very seri- 
ous and continuing threats of 
sporadic government incursions 
into the insurance field. It would 
be rash to assume that this re- 
flects any dissatisfaction with our 
capitalistic system. What is it then 
which gives impetus to the de- 
mands of government insurance? 

1 think the answer lies in the 
fact that “security” has come to 
be a dominant goal of our Amer- 
ican System. As said in a recent 
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economic study, “Of all the in- 
dustrial nations, the one that 
clings most tenaciously to private 
capitalism has come closest to the 
socialist goal of providing abun- 
dance for all in a classless so- 
ciety.” 

Possibly, our present-day cap- 
italism has proved so successful 
in satisfying human needs that 
even its smallest imperfections 
seem glaring. Thus, many well- 
intentioned persons are some- 
times impelled to recommend 
government action to fill in the 
security gaps. It seems apparent 
that people everywhere have a 
yearning for security and there 
are many of all political faiths 
who demand government action 
where industry is unable to fill 
the bill. 

Why is it that government ac- 
tion so often takes the form of 
“insurance’’? This is not so sur- 
prising when we consider that in- 
surance was probably the first 
form of “social security” —in fact, 
one of the most romantic aspects 
of our business, and one from 
which we all derive the greatest 
satisfaction, is that through dec- 
ade after decade insurance has 
followed changing basic human 
needs and tried to provide for 
them. Perhaps, also, it is a case 
of our having over-sold insurance 
as a panacea for human ills— 
maybe we have made people so 


conscious of the benefits of insur- 
ance that they tend to want more 
and more. 

[here is another view which 
deserves particular mention: that 
is the general abhorrence of the 
word “subsidy” and the desire of 
legislatures to give it a more in- 
nocuous name. The term “insur- 
ance” seems to connote some- 
thing good rather than something 
bad; moreover, it seems to sug- 
gest that the program will be self- 
sustaining and will cost the tax- 
payers little or nothing. Here, as 
I see it, lies the greatest danger 
to our business; the danger that 
subsidy programs will be enacted 
in the guise of insurance and that 
these will have a corrupting effect 
upon the entire insurance concept 
and allow future governments to 
intrude themselves more and 
more into our business. 


Thus, we have in the United 
States today what has come to be 
known as “big government”— 
one which employs many people 
to enforce many laws touching 
many lives and costing many dol- 
lars. The same appellation could 
probably be applied to a present- 
day totalitarian government. The 
curious phenomenon is that, as 
explained before, our govern- 
ment is “big” in considerable part 
because of what it does to protect 
economic freedom, not to destroy 
it. 
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But it is not merely the “big- 
ness” of government which con- 
stitutes the threat of our business 

it is more the fact that the social 
objectives of “big government” 
have a tendency to become iden- 
tified with the similar objectives 
of insurance. “Big government” 
has come to mean doing for peo- 
ple that which they can’t do for 
themselves—which is also the tra- 
ditional role of insurance. The 
question is one of making the two 
compatible. 

Most “welfare-state” proposals 
of modern liberals, particularly 
those related to Insurance, pro- 
ceed on the false premise that 


complete equality is the ideal of 


our Democracy and our demo- 
cratic institutions. This is made 
easy by a distorted interpretation 
of the phrase in our Declaration 
of Independence that “all men 
are created equal’ —which in its 
true sense means only that all 


men are equally the creatures of 


God and thereby entitled to equal 
justice and civil and legal equality. 

Genuine Democracy in the 
American tradition does not cul- 
tivate the pretense that all men 
are, or should be, equal in every 
respect. Our ideal of American 
Democracy calls upon us to pro- 
mote equal opportunity, equal 
justice, and a recognition of those 
essential equalities which flow 
from the human personality. But 
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it is a false Democracy which 
seeks to level all persons and 
reduce all values to the least 
common denominator. 

While a Democracy is in 
danger when the essential equali- 
ties are neglected or denied, it is 
no less endangered when human 
rights are erased in order to 
achieve a false goal of absolute 
equality. In fact, our Democracy 
will decay and die if we accept 
the lie familiar to the commu- 
nists that absolute equality is 
ideal or even possible. 

Thus, we in the business of 
insurance whose responsibilities 
as well as our fortunes are tied 
up with the preservation of the 
rights and duties of the individual 

hould work to preserve the true 
Democracy which protects these 
rights and duties. And we should 
be particularly on guard against 
“welfare-state” proposals of mod- 
ern liberals which come in the 
guise of “government insurance 
programs.” 

Someone outside our busi- 
ness might ask, What is 
wrong with the government 
going into the insurance 
business? 

First, it is contrary to the 
system of free enterprise 
which has made this country 
great. 

Second, it is unfair to the 
taxpayers who are forced to 
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become the “underwriters” 
of the government insurance 
and to assume the losses 
which are certain to result 
from ventures actuarially 
unsound. 

Third, government insur- 
ance is inefficient in that 
there is no effective competi- 
tion to keep costs down and 
to create new and better 
coverages. 

Fourth, it prevents mar- 
shalling of insurance funds 
and removes them from the 
field of investment in other 
private industry. 

Fifth, it adds to the “hid- 
den” public debt since gov- 
ernment insurance programs 
are often conducted on a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis with 
no provision for accrued 
liability. 

Sixth, it insidiously erodes 
character by making it easy 
for great masses of the people 
to become “free-loaders.” 

Finally, it is a step in the 
direction of curtailing polit- 
ical and economic liberties of 
the individual since govern- 
ment insurance can be used 
as a basis for greater and 
greater centralization of gov- 
ernmental authority. 

Of course, no business can 
compete in these situations be- 
cause the government is using 


money derived from taxation and 
not money derived from profits. 

The argument against govern- 
ment insurance is no different 
from the argument against any 
other form of government com- 
petition. While its proponents 
may say that it is “cheaper,” 
such is a mere illusion. It may 
be cheaper to the immediate 
purchaser, but it is not cheaper 
to the taxpayers who have to 
foot the bill. 

The only reason government 
insurance is cheaper to the pur- 
chaser is that he receives the 
benefit of governmental absorp- 
tion of certain operating ex- 
penses, governmental exemption 
from tax, and other forms of 
subsidy which cannot possibly be 
granted to the customer of a 
private insurance company. To 
the extent that tax revenues are 
thus reduced and subsidy costs 
incurred, additional taxes must 
be levied upon all of the taxpay- 
ers. Thus, government insurance 
becomes, at least in part, a “give- 
away” of the taxpayers’ money. 

When viewing these “welfare- 
state” proposals one should keep 
constantly in mind the difference 
between “charity” on the one 
hand and moral obligation on the 
other. Charity is one of man’s 
noblest attributes. The State can 
properly become the instrument 
for administration of charity to 
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relieve man’s suffering and hard- 
ship. But the State should not be- 
come or be regarded as the fun- 
damental source of charity. Nor 
should the State be regarded as 
the source of the fundamental 
moral obligations which belong 
to the individual. The ideal of all 
good legislation is that it should 
embody but not replace the moral 
law generally regarded as binding 
on all civilized individuals. 

In this connection it was 
heartening to hear the words 
of President Kennedy in his 
inaugural address when he 
said “... the rights of man 
come not from the generosity 
of the State but from the 
hand of God”—thus challeng- 
ing the basic premise of 
modern-day liberalism which 
would have us confuse gen- 
erosity with human rights. 

By their very definition, human 
rights are unlimited. Generosity 
is an act of good will by men 
toward their neighbors, wisely 
limited by needs as well as re- 
sources. We in the business of 
insurance, which is wrapped up 
with the concept of human rights, 
should bend every effort to eradi- 


cate the false doctrine which 
would have us believe that men 
live by the hand of the State. 

Fortunately, there are now 
signs on the horizon of a heart- 
ening resurgence of Individualism 
to stamp out the false liberalism 
which has threatened to contam- 
inate our Democracy. As one 
writer has said, 1960 may go 
down in history books as the year 
Americans rediscovered the “in- 
dividual.” These signs point toa 
return to individual morality and 
a departure from “situational 
ethics” and from the attempted 
automation of human minds. 

Today we are hearing fresh 
evocations of the principles and 
practices of personal responsibil- 
ity. A new “radicalism” is devel- 
oping among the young on the 
college campuses — a radicalism 
which looks with favor on more 
freedom and responsibility for 
individuals. 

All of this is especially impor- 
tant to the insurance business 
because it is so wrapped up with 
the basic concept of Individual- 
ism. That which erodes personal 
responsibility also erodes the 
principle of insurance. 


HEN IS INSURANCE not insurance? The answer to that is the federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance system. According to legal interpretation, social security benefits are no more than 
““gifts’’ handed out to social security recipients at the pleasure of the federal government. 
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Editorial—Fabens, Tex., Valley Independent 





producers' postscript 


news items of interest to agents and brokers 


LESSONS IN CUTTING "PRACTICE DRIVING" 
COSTS LEARNED BY L.A. SCHOOLS 





If your area has a problem providing adequate ''practice 
driving'"' experience at reasonable cost to supplement class- 
room driver training, you may find the answer in Los Angeles. 

In the 1960-61 school year, each of the ll, 853 students 
given behind-the-wheel instruction cost the Los Angeles tax- 
payers $23. In 1961-62 it is estimated that 17, 504 students 
will be trained at a cost of $6.70 each. The net cost has been 
reduced not only through training a greater number of stu- 
dents but also by using mobile classrooms equipped with 12 
driving simulators each. 

The state of California makes available to any school dis- 


trict which undertakes this optional program up to $35 per 
student given behind-the-wheel training. This money comes 
from special levies of $1 imposed on convicted traffic viola- 
tors in addition to their fines. 


COMPANIES INVITE AGENTS TO DISCUSS 
CHANGES IN RATE REGULATORY LAWS 





Officials of the National Association of Insurance Agents 
have been invited to discuss the proposals for changes in 
the rate regulatory laws with a group of executives of small, 
medium and large casualty companies. The invitation was 
extended by H. Clay Johnson, executive vice president and 
general counsel of Royal-Globe Insurance Companies as 
chairman of the joint rate regulatory study committee of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association, and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Johnson, addressing the midyear meeting of NAIA in 
Philadelphia, said there had been considerable talk, mostly 
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in generalities, about the immediate use provision encourag- 
ing rate wars and destructive competition through "flash 
filings'"". Actually the converse is true, Mr. Johnson said, 
adding that if prior approval is allowed to continue it would 
encourage unsound filings forthe sake oftemporary advantage. 
Unless the rate regulatory processes are rendered more flex- 
ible for Bureau companies these companies will have to with- 
draw from the bureaus and this in turn would bring about the 
disintegration of orderly rate-making procedures, he added. 

The same subject was discussed recently by William Leslie, 
Jr., general manager of the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, before the Insurance Association of Los Angeles. He 
said that through "agency" filings, the Bureau now permits 
member and subscriber companies to file new rating methods 
and combinations of coverages in certain states while retain- 
ing their status in the Bureau. These agency filings, he said, 
stimulate and encourage ingenuity and imagination in develop- 
ing and testing new ideas which the Bureau committees may 
consider untimely or too bold to be undertaken in one move by 
several hundred companies. 

"This does not mean that the Bureau has lost its stabiliz- 
ing influence in the casualty market," he said. "It is a long 
stride forward enabling the Bureau companies to compete 
profitably for casualty business in an orderly manner and 
within the framework of the Bureau. Only by this orderly 
procedure is it still possible to maintain adequate and compat- 
ible statistics that are essential for sound rate-making." 


DOREMUS SHOWS GROWTH OF 
HOMEOWNERS POLICY SINCE 1956 





The homeowners policy produced only $63 million earned 
premiums in 1956, whereas it is estimated that more than 
$500, 000,000 premiums were written on the homeowners in 
1960, according to Frederick W. Doremus, assistant general 
manager of the Inter-Regional Insurance Conference. 

The revised program is now operating in 37 states, and 
1960 represented the first full year of sales in many states. 

Preliminary figures for 1960 show that for a representative 
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group of Inter-Regional member companies, the agents pro- 
duced approximately $160 million earned premiums on home- 
owners, with an average incurred loss ratio of 52.7 per cent; 
this despite Hurricane Donna and six other windstorms terme 
by the National Board as catastrophes. The loss ratio for the 
group is below the anticipated 54 per cent when the revised 
plan was recommended in 1959 and truly shows that this popu- 
lar package is fulfilling its mission in the public interest. 


S.D.1.P. NOW OKAYED 
FOR 36 STATES 





The Safe Driver Insurance Plan has been approved in 36 
states and the District of Columbia. Latest states to approve 
the plan are Georgia, where it became effective May 1; and 
Virginia and New Jersey, where it goes into effect June 1. 


"LIFE '' MAGAZINE ARTICLE MAKES SOME 
TELLING POINTS ABOUT INSURANCE 





The March 31 issue of LIFE magazine contained an article 
on the average family's insurance needs -- including life, 
accident and sickness, and property and casualty coverages. 
Among the observations made in the article were: 


1. The cost of property and casualty coverages is 
the smallest part of the total cost of security for the 
typical American family. 

2. Insurance is a highly regulated business; and 
competition tends to compel insurance companies to 
be efficient. 

3. The companies cannot be hlamed for the cost 
of insurance -- for insurance company profit margine 
are low, and insurance company executives' salaries 
are not excessive. 

4. The accident rate and irresponsible drivers are 
principally to blame for the “high cost'' of automobile 
insurance. 

5. Excessive jury awards and fraudulent claims are 
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other major reasons for increases in casualty rates. 

6. Insurance companies are active in their efforts 
to combat fraud. 

7. The public should be cautioned against the pur- 
chase of "bargain" insurance. 

8. It is important to have a well-rounded program 
of insurance protection. 


The Insurance Information Institute furnished the magazine 
data about property and casualty coverages and arranged inter- 
views with a leading New York agent and with executives of 
companies and associations supporting I.I.1. 


I.I.I. OFFERS WEEKLY COLUMN FOR 
AGENTS TO SUPPLY LOCAL PAPERS 





Agents' News Service, offering newsworthy facts and edi- 
torial material about the property and casualty insurance 
business, has been developed by the Insurance Information 
Institute in cooperation with NAIA. 

The new service is designed to enable individual agents or 
their associations to establish and maintain good liaison with 
local news media, improve public understanding of the insur- 
ance business and its role in America's economy, and increase 
general awareness of the many public services offered by the 
local agent. 

Many agents already have arrangements with their local 
newspapers to print a public service column about insurance, 
and the success of these ventures encouraged development of 
Agents' News Service for a trial period. Sets of weekly columns 
on insurance will be made available quarterly for placement 
with local dailies or weeklies. The columns also may be 
adapted for use by radio and television stations. 

It is suggested that the agent first visit his local editor 
to encourage him to use the new service periodically. Agents 
and associations interested in placing the service with their 
newspapers may obtain the first set of columns from the 
Insurance Information Institute at 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 
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Burning reflection. A diner in a 
Grenoble, France, sidewalk cafe sat 
near an aluminum standard which 
concentrated the sun’s rays and set 
fire to the synthetic material of his 
suit. 


identi-card. After taking a wallet 
from a Chicago tavernkeeper, the 
bandit removed the money, and by 
mistake tossed back his own wallet 
instead of his victim’s—he was picked 
up in short order. 


Deer-skinned. The 80,000 deer that 
annually collide with cars on Amer- 
ican highways cause property damage 
average $150 per deer. 





the Lines 


Swap stop. When a Buffalo mo- 
torist’s stolen car was recovered, he 
found his golf clubs gone and a movie 
camera in their place. 

Caught sleeping? A dairy farmer 
near Oldham, England, was arrested 
for stealing two cows from his neigh- 
bor and hiding them in a bedroom. 


Mice and Men. Two bandits flung 
white mice on a London shop counter. 
When the salesgirl fled shrieking into 
the street, they rifled the till and left 
by the back door. 


Fish aid. The Mobile, Ala., Hear- 
ing Aid Center offered a $25 reward 
for the capture of the mackerel which 
swallowed a hearing aid which a 
deep-sea fisherman accidentally 
dropped in the water. 

Curb service. Rome, N.Y., police 
reported the theft of hub caps from a 
patrol car parked at the curb along- 
side the police station. 
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By Emerson H. Westwick 


NSURANCE AGENTS may often 
I ask themselves: Should I par- 
ticipate in traffic safety activities 
in my community? How do I go 
about it? How does it pay off? 

Participation in traffic safety 
pays off, in many ways. It gives 
the agent the satisfaction of per- 
forming a real service for his 
neighbors, and it increases his 
Stature in the community. 

Further, by helping reduce the 
accident rate in his community 
the agent helps reduce the loss 
ratio of his own automobile 
business. 

As to getting into traffic safety 
promotion, there is an especially 
good opportunity for agents in 
the upcoming 1961 “Slow Down 
and Live” campaign, which starts 
Memorial Day and runs through 
Labor Day. This campaign is 
now an official traffic safety drive 
in 50 states, Puerto Rico and the 
10 provinces of Canada. The 
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campaign, begun in 1953 in 11 
northeastern states, was designed 
by the casualty insurance indus- 
try which supplies the adminis- 
trative function to the campaign. 
Slow Down and Live is spon- 
sored by the Association of State 
and Provincial Safety Coordina- 
tors, which has headquarters at 
1710 H Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The association’s 
membership is made up of the 
Official safety coordinators of 
each state who direct the cam- 
paign in their states and prov- 
inces. Any agent who wants to 
tie-in with the Slow Down and 
Live campaign can get help from 
his state’s safety coordinator. He 
will tell the agent what projects 
need greatest public support, and 
how the agent can contribute to 
the program most effectively. 
There is great latitude in the 
extent to which an agent can par- 
ticipate. He can spend as little or 








as much as he wishes on promo- 
tional material whether it be mod- 
est stuffers in correspondence to 
customers, match books, bumper 
stickers, window posters or ela- 
borate outdoor displays, or press, 
radio and TV messages. The par- 
ticipant can have his own promo- 
tional material printed, or he can 
get it from the 
State and Provincial Coordina- 
tors in Washington. The Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety 
administers the campaign for the 
Association. 


Slow Down and Live is one of 


four safety campaigns the Asso- 
ciation runs annually. 

The others are Moral Respon- 
sibility for Accident Prevention, 
which runs December through 
May; Child Safety, from Sep- 
tember to December; and The 
Woman’s Role in Traffic Acci- 
dent Prevention, the umbrella 
phase of traffic safety tying in the 
other three. Women cooperate in 
all three campaigns by aiding in- 
dividual coordinators in com- 
munity and statewide programs. 

The Moral Responsibility cam- 
paign, which is heartily approved 
by leaders of religion, empha- 
sizes the basic concept that driv- 
ing imposes a moral responsibil- 
ity. A feature of the most recent 
Moral Responsibility program 
was the theme “The New Sound 
of Safety.” Using an electronic 


Association of 
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device called the Sonovox, 10 
recorded radio spots featured a 
safety message delivered by an 
inanimate object such as a diesel 
train, an auto, church bells, a 
speeding ambulance, or a rico- 
cheting bullet. 

For the Slow Down and Live 
campaign, the association will 
supply a kit of its promotional 
material to executive officers of 
each state association of insur- 
ance agents, to the public rela- 
tions chairman of each field club 
or the administrative office of 
each speakers bureau. 

Slow Down and Live is a really 
effective campaign. It has always 


Emerson H. Westwick 

Mr. Westwick is executive secre- 
tary of the Association of State and 
Provincial Safety Coordinators and 
traffic consultant of the Insurance In- 
stitute for Highway Safety. He was 
formerly in the accident prevention 
department of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Companies. 
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stopped the upward swing of 


traffic violations during June, 
July and August. In five of the 
eight years of its operation it not 
only served to stop the upswing 
but kept traffic deaths below the 
expected summertime levels. 

It is the largest traffic safety 
drive of its kind. With Slow 
Down and Live, measurable pro- 
motional results in a single cam- 
paign—dquite apart from many 
private tie-ins—such as these are 
commonplace: 

1) 88 million promotional items 

distributed. 

2) 180,000 newspaper articles 

and features. 

3) More than 7,000 outdoor 

advertisement posters and 
painted displays. 


4) More than 820,000 radio and 
TV spots. 

5) More than five billion radio- 

audience reactions. 

Participants in Slow Down and 
Live attain considerable prestige. 
Local campaign leaders are inter- 
viewed by press, radio and TV to 
explain the campaign and pro- 
mote its message. The message, 
Slow Down and Live, is effective 

a warning, and a promise of 
reward. 

The 1961 campaign is expected 
to feature new and even better 
ways of promoting traffic safety. 
Insurance people can help others 
and themselves if they prepare 
now to support the drive for 


. highway safety during the com- 


ing summer months. 
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The great majority of claimants believe that the insurance companies have 
received large sums of money as premiums over the years, which they re re- 
luctant to pay out on personal injury claims. They believe that if more is paid 
by the companies, premiums will go up, but many don’t believe that necessary 
They believe that, as to their own claim, just payment is resisted, but they believe 
that as to others, the insurance companies pay money unnecessarily or too easily 
They believe that, like lawyers, the companies and their claims adjusters and 
lawyers make the system unduly complicated and difficult and make recovery 
difficult partly to help lawyers have legal business. Finally, they believe that in 
dealing with the insurance companies they are at a great disadvantage and that 
their claims will be unjustifiably cut down, and therefore exaggeration of claims 
(especially through their lawyer’s action) is justified as a bargaining device. They 
believe others guilty of undue exaggeration or even fraud, but of course, not 
themselves. They regard themselves as the victims of an unduly complex system 
operated by the insurance companies, lawyers and courts with a usual result of 
depriving them of their rightful due 

ROGER BRYANT HUNTING, New York Attorney and Director of a 
Columbia University Project for Effective Justice 
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Recommended Reading 


The staff of the Library of the Insurance Society of New York 
will review current literature, selecting significant material with 
source, that should not be overlooked in keeping informed on 

ja insurance matters. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Insurance Trends and Guides. (AMA Management Report No. 52) New 
York, Insurance Division, American Management Association, Inc., 1960. 
107pp. $3.00. 

For corporate risk managers. Includes reports by executives of leading fire, 
casualty, and life insurance companies. 

Insurance and Government. Charles C. Center and Richard M. Heins, edi- 
tors. Madison, Fund for Insurance Education and Research, School of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin, 1960. 5 parts. $6.00. 

Papers and discussions given at the Symposium on Insurance and Govern- 
ment held at the University of Wisconsin, September 19-20, 1960. 

What It Costs to Run An Agency. Carl O. Pearson. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1960. 30pp. $1.50. 

Results, based on 1959 operations, of the ninth study of agency expenses. 

All Lines Protection: The Future for Underwriting. T. J.V. Cullen 

Philadelphia, The Spectator, 1960. 8pp. $.50. 

Reprinted from November, 1960 issue of The Spectator. A table, with ex- 
planatory articles, showing assets, reserves and premiums for 84 large groups 
offering all lines of insurance. 

How to Buy Marine Cargo Insurance. 

New York, The Journal of Commerce, 1960. 12pp. $.25. 

Reprint of a series of articles about the basic facts of marine insurance 
practice and coverage as they apply to cargoes. Prepared in conjunction with 
underwriters of the Insurance Company of North America. 


BOOKS 


Agent’s Casualty Guide. 9th ed. Harold F. Gee. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1960. 255pp. $2.00. 

One of the Rough Notes’ Agent’s Guide Series. 

Business Interruption Insurance; and Extra Expense Insurance as Written 
by Fire Insurance Companies in the United States and Canada. 

4th ed. Henry C. Klein. 

Indianapolis, The Rough Notes Co., Inc., 1960. 328pp. $5.00. 

Latest edition of a “comprehensive treatise” for buyers, salesmen and 
students. 
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CX—Alan Greller of the New York Bar 


Liability to Pedestrian—A man was injured when he tripped over the 
branches of a felled tree which protruded over the sidewalk on which he was 
walking. He sued the owner of the abutting property on which the tree was 
lying. The property owner disclaimed liability on the ground that the tree had 
been left in that position by one of the persons to whom it had granted per- 
mission to remove trees in order to move the houses it had sold to them. The 
jury brought in a verdict against the property owner. The appellate court, in 
affirming the judgment, held that regardless of arrangements with others, the 
defendant property owner was responsible for an obstruction on the abutting 
sidewalk due to a condition maintained on his property. (Safeway Stores, Inc 
v. Billings (Okla. 1959) 335 P. 2d. 636.) 

Liability of Plumber—A homeowner sued a plumber for damages to his 
home caused by water leaking from a defective faucet which the plumber 
had installed. The plumber brought into the suit the wholesaler from whom 
he had purchased the faucet. The court awarded the homeowner $1,360.10 
damages and dismissed the case as to the wholesaler. The plumber ap- 
pealed, but the appellate court affirmed the judgment, holding that there 
was sufficient evidence of the plumber’s negligence and that he was not 
entitled to recover from the wholesaler since he failed to make a proper 
examination of the faucet before installing it, which would have revealed 
the defect. (Morf v. Washburn (lowa 1959) 94 N.W. 2d. 756.) 

Liability of Storekeeper—A woman shopper in a ladies ready-to-wear store 
was injured when she slipped and fell on the store floor. Claiming that her fall 
was caused by the excessively waxed floor surface, she sued the store for dam- 
ages for the injuries. The jury returned a verdict in her favor in the amount of 
$15,000. The store owner, claiming that there was no evidence of his negligence, 


appealed the judgment, but the appellate court nevertheless affirmed it. (Brand- 
wein v. Elliston (Ala. 1959) 109 S. 2d. 687.) 
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Editors of the insurance trade newspapers and magazines view the prob- 
lems and developments of the business dispassionately. By training and 
temperament, they are equipped to analyze issues and sometimes present 
solutions 


The Journal of Insurance Information believes that trade paper editorials 
stimulate sound thinking on insurance matters and that this contributes 
greatly to the progress of agents and companies. In this belief, we 
plan from time to time to feature editorials from the insurance press 
and at the same time we suggest that insurer personnel can benefit by 
regularly reading their trade publications. 


The following editorial, by Clifford Reckling, editor of The Weekly Under 
writer, appeared in the April | issue of that newspaper 


The Same Story 


HY DOES THE PUBLIC buy 
W insurance from an agent? Is 
it because he represents a par- 
ticular type of company? Is it 
because of price? Or because he 
came face to face with someone 
and asked for the business. 

Two specific examples have 
come to the fore in recent weeks 
indicating that the obvious 
answer is overwhelmingly appar- 
ent to the point of causing a feel- 
ing of anguish when one specu- 


lates just how much business is 
being lost by default. 

The first example concerns a 
young man who recently em- 
barked on a career as an inde- 
pendent stock agent. Approach- 
ing the job at hand with some 
understandable trepidation, he 
found that picking up new busi- 
ness was “like taking candy from 
a baby.” 

People hadn’t seen their agents 
in so long a time they forgot 
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what they looked like. Coverages 
were so out of date that virtually 
any reasonably conscientious 
agent could have improved on 
them. Coverages were not writ- 
ten to provide the insured with 
the best rate available and all in 
all, far from finding the going 
rough, it has proven so wide 
open a Situation that he is now 
kicking himself for not making 
the move into the agency busi- 
ness years ago. 

The second example was given 
by Paul A. Garrick, vice presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents at 
the association’s mid-year meet- 
ing. Mr. Garrick said, “Here are 
the results of a selling job done 


by one insurance salesman a 
short time ago: This agent made 


20 calls in a small residential 
development area and sold on 
the spot: 2 homeowners, | fire 
policy, 3 auto policies, | CPL, 
and will pick up a $5,000 en- 
dowment policy. He also obtained 
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a commitment for | homeowners 
plus 15 expiration dates.” 

Add to these experiences the 
results of a recent local survey 
covering a group of some 150 
homes in the $15,000 to $40,000 
category. Here the lack of con- 
tact with producers was again 
appalling and the only recent 
contact from any producer seek- 
ing business was in the form of a 
mailed announcement about a 
broker setting up his own office. 
The town paper in which these 
homes are situated carries adver- 
tisements of one or two of the 
local producers saying, in effect, 
if you want insurance, contact 
them. 

Is the market open for exploi- 
tation? From these concrete ex- 
amples it certainly seems so. 
And, it still boils down to the 
agent who goes and sees the pub- 
lic first being the one who stands 
the best chance of getting the 
business, regardless of his com- 
pany affiliations. 


Traffic accidents in 1960 caused 38,200 deaths, one per 
cent greater than the 1959 traffic death toll. Traffic accidents 
in 1960 caused 1.4 million injuries disabling beyond the day 


of the accident 
is estimated at $6.4 billion 


The economic loss from 1960 traffic accidents 


Accidents of all types in 1960 claimed 93,000 lives, caused 
9.3 million injuries and cost $13.4 billion in economic loss. 


The National Safety Council 
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BY PROMOTING REHABILITATION OF 
THE DISABLED, INSURERS HAVE A 


t Red 9K 


POLICY COVERING HOPE 
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By H. A. Stoppels 


V J HEN a person becomes dis- 


abled through injury or ill- 
ness, and cannot return to nor- 
mal living, money paid from an 
insurance policy or workmen’s 
compensation will help to pay his 
rent and feed his dependents but 
the cash alone will not get the 
disabled person back to the se- 
curity of his job; it may not pre- 
vent him from becoming a piti- 
able cripple. 

Insurance companies are doing 
more for these victims than pay- 
ing them claims dollars. By sup- 
porting and helping in the devel- 
opment of modern rehabilitative 
medicine, the insurance compan- 
ies recognize the physical as well 
as the economic benefits of re- 
habilitation of the disabled. 


For example, there is a bright- 
eyed young man in a wheel chair 
attending classes at a western 
college. Two years ago, he was 
lying in a hospital, totally para- 
lyzed from the shoulders down. 
He had been injured in an acci- 
dent on his summer vacation job. 

Emergency surgery and med- 
ical care was provided by his em- 
ployer’s workmen’s compensation 
policy. His insurance company 
later arranged to have him trans- 
ferred to a modern rehabilitation 
center near his home. Through a 
program of physical rehabilita- 
tion he regained the incentive to 
complete his college education. 

He has regained the use of his 
arms, and can care for himself 
now without the help of nurses. 
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Adjusting For A New Life 


ere oe 


Man’s determination and inventiveness are displayed in rehabilitation 
programs. This patient is working under the guidance of a rehabilita- 
tion specialist at The Crossroads Rehabilitation Center in Indianapolis. 


He drives his own car and is quite 
self-sufficient. 


This student’s rehabilitation 
program cost more than $20,000 
but it was money well spent. A 
fine human being was restored to 
an independent physical and eco- 
nomic capacity, while future 
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medical care and cost were 
greatly reduced. 

Another young man who lost 
his arm after a high voltage burn 
is back at work, having fully mas- 
tered the use of artificial arms 
through intensive rehabilitation 
training. 





Thousands are enjoying inde- 
pendence and employment be- 
cause of the accomplishments of 
modern rehabilitation. 

When a mechanic was crushed 
by a tractor, his permanent dis- 
ability was estimated by doctors 
at 40 per cent. After six months 
of rehabilitation treatment as an 
out-patient at a cost of just $818, 
he was able to return to his for- 
mer job. His permanent disabil- 
ity was then rated at 18 per cent 

a saving of several thousands 
of dollars to the employer and the 
insurance company, while the 
victim was restored to a useful 
life. 

After 94 rehabilitation treat- 


ments costing $460, a carpenter 
regained full use of a crushed foot 
and returned to his old job. The 
insurer paid $970 indemnity for 
work time lost; much less than a 
normal award for permanent 
total or partial disability. 


Webster’s dictionary defines re- 
habilitation as those measures 
necessary to “restore to a former 
capacity; solvency, efficiency; 
good repute, vindicate.” How- 
ever, rehabilitation is now so en- 
larged in scope that the word 
properly describes a whole new 
field of medicine, education and 
social welfare. This concept is 
one of the most important fea- 
tures of workmen’s compensation 
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claim administration, and its ap- 
plicability should be considered 
in every case. 

The value of rehabilitation in 
workmen’s compensation was first 
recognized in the post World 
War I employment boom. It was 
found that, through rehabilita- 
tion, many injured and otherwise 
disabled industrial workers could 
again be employed in a useful 
position. Prior to that all too 
often it was found that injured 
workmen were discharged by the 
attending doctor, but due to the 
loss of an arm or leg, continued 
debility, emotional, mental and 
other complications, they would 
still be unable to return to em- 
ployment. 


In 1922, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Company recognized that 
modern rehabilitation could over- 
come these problems. The com- 
pany opened the first insurance 
rehabilitation center at Syracuse, 
treating more than 2,700 persons 
from all parts of the country in 
its 20 years of operation. At about 
that time, two large new public 
rehabilitation facilities were 
opened in New York and Mil- 
waukee. 

New medical and _ scientific 
procedures were developed and 
new types of therapeutic appa- 
ratus were put in use. Extensive 
training programs were estab- 
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lished for therapists and other 
professional personnel. Special- 
ized physical medicine was to 
become one of the fastest growing 
branches of medicine. Work 
counseling, training, job place- 
ment, and ailied services became 
the necessary adjunct to physical 
restoration. 

Today there are approximately 
100 qualified rehabilitation cen- 
ters, in addition to the physical 
medicine departments of modern 
hospitals. The centers are oper- 
ated independently, in conjunc- 
tion with medical colleges and 
large hospitals, or through state 
educational and vocational serv- 
ices. 

Modern rehabilitation has be- 
come just as important in good 
claim handling as providing the 
best medical care and paying 
benefits promptly. The ultimate 
goal of any workmen’s compen- 
sation program is to return the 
injured or ill employee to his 
maximum physical and economic 
capacity. Modern rehabilitation 
helps achieve this aim. 

Many insurance companies 
have rehabilitation divisions in 
their claim departments, and spe- 
cially trained personnel direct 
these programs. Educational fa- 
cilities for claim representatives 
are provided, to outline the pur- 
pose of rehabilitation; the func- 
tions of services performed at the 
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centers; the types of cases which 
respond most favorably; and the 
value of such services from a 
claim as well as a therapy view- 
point. The rehabilitation director 
works closely with the field per- 
sonnel to study the facilities in 
their areas to see if they can be 
adapted to local workmen’s com- 
pensation regulations. Claim rep- 
resentatives participate in local 
activities and organizations, while 
the company director participates 
in national and state programs. 

Organized and supervised re- 
habilitation programs show con- 
sistent benefits. Over the past six 


H. A. Stoppels 

Mr. Stoppels is superintendent of 
the industrial medical and rehabili- 
tation section of Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. He was workmen's 
compensation supervisor at New York 
before being transferred seven years 
ago to Hartford to direct the com- 
pany's rehabilitation program na- 
tionally. 








years, Aetna Casualty has re- 
ferred 400 to 600 claimants a year 
to qualified facilities throughout 
the country, and records indicate 


that approximately 85 percent of 


the cases benefit. 

Referrals to centers usually are 
considered a duty to the attend- 
ing doctor, but the claim repre- 
sentative is the logical person to 
correlate the program, since he is 
associated with the injured man, 
his family, the doctor, the em- 
ployer and all the allied services. 
It has been shown that the most 
realistic program—the one which 
allows an injured man to reach 
his potentials as quickly as pos- 
sible—is the one provided by and 
completely supervised by the in- 
surer. Although some states have 
enacted rehabilitation amend- 
ments in their compensation 
laws, voluntary programs are 
proving more effective. 

Though the first aim of rehabil- 
itation is to obtain benefits ofa 
therapeutic nature, the economic 
advantages are notable. Savings 
are derived through shortened pe- 
riods of disability, and smaller 
permanent losses and rated set- 
tlements. If a handicapped indi- 
vidual is unable to return to his 
former occupation, training and 
placement in other employment 
can provide economic benefits. 

Rehabilitation centers are try- 
ing to promote wider use of their 
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facilities by offering services de- 
signed to treat industrial injury 
cases. Small centers have pro- 
grams of physical and occupa- 
tional therapy. Large centers fea- 
ture vocational testing and 
training, the use of workshops 
for actual employment experi- 
ence, and the services of staff 
psychologists, social workers, 
consultant medical services, and 
other specialists. Some centers 
manufacture their own appliances 
and artificial limbs, and train pa- 
tients to use them. 

Centers are also seeking a 
closer relationship with insurance 
representatives. Through claim 
managers’ councils and other in- 
surance groups, they invite sug- 
gestions on their programs. Many 
centers conduct pilot studies, 
working closely with insurers in 
planning, executing and follow- 
ing the progress of individual 
cases. 

Obstacles are still encountered 
in providing rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Statutory and other limi- 
tations may prevent the carrer 
from arranging rehabilitation. 
Also, early and immature settle- 
ments are approved, when in- 
stead plans should be made for 
physical restoration. 

However, many workmen’s 
compensation boards, attorneys 
and other interested persons rec- 
ognize the true need, to place 
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greater emphasis on returning in- 
jured workmen to employment 
rather than to seek only financial 
benefits from a compensation 
claim. 


visory contributions to the ad- 
vancement of rehabilitation. They 
have challenged insurance to take 
a greater part in its use and fur- 
ther development. Insurance is 


doing just that, not as a chal- 
lenge, but as an accepted, worth- 
while practice, a regular part of 
good claim handling. 


Organized medical, research, 
labor and other groups are con- 
ducting studies and surveys and 
have made material as well as ad- 


“Knowledge is power” is an adage which has a public relations 
corollary: a lack of knowledge on the part of the public is a danger- 
ous weakness, leaving you vulnerable either to complete misunder- 
standing or purposeful attack 

WILLIAM B. GRAHAM, President 
Baxter Laboratories, In« 


It is my belief that the time has come, indeed if it has not already passed, 
when the National Association of Insurance Agents must cease to be an organi- 
zation fighting a rearguard, retreating action by merely opposing things. We 
must, for the sake of our membership and the preservation of the American 
Agency System, assume the offensive and aggressively advocate, espouse and 
promote anything which will permit our members to become the competition 
We must find ways in which our members can sell effectively and prosper and 
in consequence the companies which our members represent can prosper. 

We cannot continue to thwart the efforts of those companies to institute com- 
petition and still expect them.to remain faithful to us and the great American 
Agency System. They have paid us the great compliment of sometimes retard- 
ing the introduction of new and competitive plans in an effort to gain our 
approval and cooperation in plans which appear to them to be economically 
necessary. We can and must assist them, as their sales force, to formulate those 
plans and put them into action. We must remember that the choice of economic 
battlegrounds is neither always ours or the choice of our companies. The direct 
writer, who by-passes the independent agent, frequently chooses the battleground 
and the insurance buying public decides the outcome by the force of its buying 
power. We must outsell them or we are defeated 

WALTER M. SHELDON, President 
Alexander & Company, Chicago 
Past President, National Association of Insurance Agents 
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Dear Sir 

I have read and reread your com- 
ment on page 10 of the March-April 
edition and I cannot agree with the 
statement that “the Insurance Com- 
missioners and the insurance com- 
panies share equally in the responsi- 
bility of educating the public” relative 
to rate adjustments 

Certainly there is no provision in 


the insurance laws of the majority of 


States for such an activity and I do 
not know of any state with an alloca- 
tion in its insurance department 
budget to provide for such a public 
relations program. 

From a moral or ethical stand point 
I feel certain that every Insurance 
Commissioner has, and would, offer 
an explanation to the public relative 
to any decision made by the depart- 
ment to authorize an increase rate but 
I question very much that such an ex- 
planation could necessarily be classi- 
fied as an extensive public educational 
program. 

The need for “educating the public” 
is properly a public relations matter 
for the industry. The fact that there 
has been a lack of such public rela- 
tions program cannot justifiably be 
classed as a responsibility of the super- 
visory authorities. 

Paul A. Hammel 

Insurance Commissioner 
of Nevada 

Carson City, Nev. 


Dear Sir: 

This comment on an item in your 
July-August 1960 issue is a little late, 
but I had intended writing sooner. 

The editorial “Who Is the Public?” 
reprinted from the National Under- 
writer was very good. It does occur 
to me, however, that an important 
third “target area” has been omitted. 
This would be the very considerable 
numbers of third party claimants on 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability claims. Haven't we all known 
people who have received settlements 
from the other guy’s insurer or from 
ours who are either glowing or growl- 
ing, depending on how they thought 
they were treated? Possibly these 
people would be a sub-category under 
the group of prospective insured, but 
wherever they fall, they are a big, 
often very articulate group. Every 
agent and the I.1.1. should direct time 
and effort toward “cultivating” these 


‘laimants : 
’ Fred Cleaveland 


Pacific Department 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company Group 
Gentlemen: 

I want to congratulate you on the 
JOURNAL. We have many books of an 
industry nature sent to us through all 
sources, but I believe that yours is the 
Reader’s Digest of the insurance in- 
dustry. It provides more information 
with fewer words .. . than any other 
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printed matter to reach us. Keep up 
the good work. 
Keith Haythorne, 
Haythorne Insurance Agency 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Gentlemen 

In your January-February issue, on 
the inside front cover, you reprinted 
an article which appeared in the 
Meriden. Connecticut, Record. It goes 
on to state, “Assigned risks are motor- 
ists whose driving records are so bad 
they can’t get insurance on the open 
market. To accommodate them, in- 
surance companies share the heavy 
financial drain of these undesirable 
risks.” It is our humble judgment that 
this is an incorrect statement. The as- 
signed risk has been created because 
companies refuse to write certain 
types of risks. 

For example, we have to put our 
teen-aged drivers in the assigned risk, 
who have a good driving record. Cer- 
tain companies will not write bottled 
gas risks, taxi cabs, and other types 
of risks which they think are not risks 
they want. This is not because of a 
driving record of the applicant, but 
because of a company policy. 

In view of the above, we believe 
that the editorial and your reprinting 
of same should be corrected because 
it is unfair to brand all people in the 
assigned risk as “undesirable risks.” 
Perhaps a better term would be “un- 
fortunate risks.” 

Joseph H. Gersten 
Joseph H. Gersten, Inc 
Monticello, N. Y. 
First, a newspaper editor's choice 
of words obviously is something 
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over which we have no control; 
neither, in reprinting an editorial, 
can we change the language to suit 
our preferences. Secondly, some 
persons with ‘‘clean’’ records be- 
come assigned risks because of the 
underwriting judgment of the com- 
panies. The assigned risk experience 
in New York State indicates that 
this judgment is sound. Voluntarily 
insured risks in New York havea 
record of 5.6 bodily injury claims 
per 100 insured cars, while so-called 
““clean"’ risks in the assigned risk 
plan incur 22.1 bodily injury claims 
per 100 cars. And for each $1 of 
premium taken in for private pas- 
senger cars underwritten in the plan 
by all companies in 1958, claims 
paid or payable for these same 
‘clean risks’’ totaled $1.97. Fur- 
ther, companies are experimenting 
in New York with changes in as- 
signed risk rules—such as double 
credit for writing 2C risks voluntarily 
—in an effort to insure deserving 
drivers in the open market.—Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

I was very pleased to read the ar- 
ticle on the success the Baltimore 
Police Department has had in cutting 
down on auto accidents. 

William A. Winfield 
Chief of Police 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Comments and suggestions from readers, 
concerning contents of The Journal or 
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